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Preface 


Data  for  this  study  were  produced  by  the 
Soviet  Interview  Project.  The  author  conducted 
pralininary  research  on  the  Project  while  she  was 
a  National  Fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University.  The  preparation  of  this 
paper  was  made  possible  by  a  Faculty  Suaaer 
Research  Grant  froa  The  American  University.  The 
author  expresses  her  thanks  to  Janet  Schwartz  for 
consents  on  an  earlier  draft  and  appreciation  to 
Jin  Roberts  and  Carol  Zeiss  for  their  technical 
assi stance. 

"The  Attentive  Public  for  Soviet  Science  and 
TechnoloqyH  is  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on 
different  portions  of  the  Soviet  Interview 
Project.  It  will  be  preceded  by  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  project* s  nethodoloqy,  includinq 
the  research  desiqn,  sanplinq  procedures,  main 
variables,  and  standard  terninoloqy.  It  is 
assuaed,  therefore,  that  the  reader  will  be 
faniliar  with  the  aethodoloqy  of  the  Project 
before  readinq  this  paper. 

The  Soviet  interview  Project  was  supported  by 
Contract  No.  701  froa  the  National  Council  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Research  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Chaapaiqn,  Janes  B. 
Billar,  Principal  Investiqator.  The  analysis  and 
interpretations  in  this  study  are  those  of  the 
author,  not  necessarily  of  the  sponsors. 


The  Attentive  Public  for 
Soviet  science  and  Technology 


Studies  o£  the  American  Attentive 
Public  Science  and  Technology 

with  the  recognition  of  scientific  and  technological 
change  as  central  components  of  national  and  international 
policies,  scholars,  policyaakers,  and  public  opinion  specialists 
in  the  United  States  have  studied  the  vievs  of  the  Aaerican 
public  toward  science  and  technology  at  least  since  the  late 
1950s. »  The  aost  comprehensive  Aaerican  studies  were  done  in  the 
1970s  amidst  concern  that  the  high  level  of  public  support  for 
science  had  eroded  during  the  previous  decade.  This  concern 
prompted  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  sponsor  a  na-for 
survey  of  public  attitudes  toward  science  and  technology  froa 
1978  to  1980.*  The  results  of  the  survey  shoved  that  the  Aaerican 
public  retained  a  generally  positive  view  of  organized  science 
and  had  high  expectations  for  science's  future  accoaplishaents. 
floreover,  the  proportion  of  the  population  interested  in,  and 


»In  their  studies  cf  the  Aaerican  public,  scholars  have 
aade  a  distinction  between  science  and  technoloqy.  See,  for 
exaaple,  T.  R.  LaPorte,  "indicators  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward 
Science  and  Technology,"  Scientoaetrics ,  Tol.  2,  Vo.  5-6  (1980), 
pp.  439-948.  Different  results  for  each  were  reported  in  Jon 
Hiller,  Bobert  Suchner,  and  Alan  yoelker.  Citizenship  ift- br  hoe 
2f  Science  (Hew  York:  Perqaaon  Press,  1980),  pp.  93-98,  125-133, 
and  paggja.  This  distinction  was  not  made  in  the  Soviet 
Interview  Prolect. 

«Jon  Hiller,  Kenneth  Prewitt,  and  Bobert  Pearson,  The 

ittiiites  cX  the  fl.S*  tab  lie  Xfiiaid  Ssisasi  irf  XschufiiMi 
(Chicago:  Vatioaal  Opinion  Research  Center/Oaiversity  of 
Chicago,  I960). 
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knowledgeable  about,  science  and  technoloqy  issues  had  more  than 
doubled  in  size  (frog  8  percent  in  1957  to  18  percent  in  1979) 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  increases  in  the  level  of  education  of 
the  adult  population.  It  vas  true,  nonetheless,  that  the  deqree 
of  public  support  for  science  vas  lover  in  1979  than  it  had  been 
tvo  decades  earlier.  This  vas  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in 
citizen  awareness  of  the  societal  risks  associated  with 
contemporary  research  and  development.  Thus  the  survey  confirmed 
a  qrovinq  skepticism  toward  science  and  technoloqy  amonq  the  more 
informed  American  public. 3 

As  with  other  areas  of  public  policy  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  is  hiqhly  knowledqeable  about, 
and  stronqly  interested  in,  science  and  technoloqy  issues. 

Several  American  scholars  have  found  it  useful,  therefore,  to  use 
the  concept  of  the  "attentive  public"  to  identify  this  portion  of 
the  population  and  to  distinquish  its  views  on  science  and 
technoloqy  from  the  views  of  people  who  are  "nonattentive. "♦  In  a 


i  *ln  1957,  for  example,  87.7  percent  of  the  American 
public  thouqht  that  the  benefits  of  scientific  research 
outweighed  the  harm,  vhereas  only  70.5  percent  thouqht  so  in 
1979.  See  Science  Indicators  1980  (Washington,  D.  C. :  National 
Science  Foundation,  1981) ,  pp.  160-163. 

♦The  concept  of  the  attentive  public  for  science  and 
technology  vas  adapted  from  Gabriel  Almond's  model  of 
policymaking  in  XJte  USllSM  ESSPlfi  Xaifiiafl  £filiSl  (Rev  York: 
Barcourt,  Brace,  6  Co.,  1950)  and  developed  by  Jon  Hiller  si  al. 
in  SLitiZSBShiP  O  las  af  Science,  as*  ail-  Gerald  Holton, 
Daniel  rankelovich  and  others  dispute  the  validity  of  the  concept 
of  attentiveness  which,  they  argue,  presumes  an  elitist  model  of 
public  policy  formation.  Their  study  demonstrates  that  when 
qiven  adequate  information  and  tine,  members  of  the  previously 
"nonattentive  public"  are  fully  capable  of  fornulatinq  and 
articulatinq  their  own  views  on  science  and  technoloqy  issues. 

See  Kltftfit  ifillSZ  Priorities  ail  lift  UtfeUfi,  unpublished  report 
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1978  DatioDvi.de  study  of  citizeD  attitudes  toward  science  aDd 
technology,  Jon  Hiller  traced  the  developnent  of  the  attentive 
public  amonq  approximately  4700  young  adults.  He  found  that 
education  vas  the  most  significant  factor  in  predicting 
attentiveness  to  science  and  technology  issues.  High  school 
students  vho  vent  to  college  ranked  substantially  hiqher  than  did 
noncollege  students  on  three  neasures  of  attentiveness:  interest 
in  science  and  technology,  knowledge  about  science  and 
technology,  and  the  acquisition  of  information  on  science  and 
techology  issues.  The  importance  of  education  in  developing 
one*s  attentiveness  to  science  and  technology  coincided  with  the 
presence  of  other  factors  in  the  students'  backgrounds.  The  aost 
attentive  younq  adults,  for  example,  vere  those  vho  came  from 
families  with  high  socio-economic  status,  especially  when  there 
vere  frequent  discussions  of  public  issues  in  the  home.  The 
attentive  students  vere  more  likely  to  be  male,  to  aspire  toward 
high-status  occupations,  and  not  to  hold  strong  religious 
beliefs. * 

In  their  1979  study  of  1635  adults,  Jon  Hiller,  Kenneth 
Prewitt,  and  Bobert  Pearson  found  that  the  level  of  formal 
education  remained  the  aalor  predictor  of  attentiveness  to 
organized  science.*  Education  correlated  directly  with  interest 


by  the  Public  Agenda  Foundation  to  Harvard  University,  n.d.  The 
research  design  of  the  Soviet  Interview  Prolect  does  not  allow 
for  a  testing  of  the  Holton  thesis. 

•Hiller,  Suchner,  and  Voelker,  pp.  193-199. 

•The  concept  of  "organized  science”  as  need  by  Prewitt  et 
ml*  refers  to  the  institutional  practice  of  both  science  and 
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in  orqanized  science,  with  knowleuqe  about  orqanized  science, 
with  qeneral  information  consumption,  and  with  the  consumption  of 
specialized  science  information.  There  vas  also  a  siqnificant 
association  (although  much  weaker  than  for  education)  between  the 
respondents'  level  of  political  activity  and  their  attentiveness 
to  orqanized  science.  Ren  and  younger  people  were  generally  more 
knowledqeable  about  science,  and  men  tended  to  read  specialized 
science  literature  more  than  women  did.  But  the  relationships 
between  qender  or  aqe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attentiveness  to 
science,  on  the  other,  were  relatively  weak.  Prewitt  and  his 
colleaques  found  even  less  of  a  direct  association  between 
employment  and  attentiveness  to  science.  Those  who  were  employed 
in  professional  and  technical  occupations  scored  hiqhest  on 
interest  in  orqanized  science,  on  knovledqe  about  orqanized 
science,  and  on  the  consumption  of  specialized  science 
information.  But  the  holdinq  of  a  research  position  within  the 
science  sector  explained  only  2  percent  of  the  variance  in 
attentiveness  compared  with  36  percent  of  the  variance  explained 
by  the  education  variable.  The  authors  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  attentive  public  for  organized  science  in  the  United  states 
is  more  than  an  occupationally-oriented  self -serving  interest 
qroup.  Bather,  it  is  a  public  that  potentially  shares  broader 
concerns  on  other  issues  as  well.7 

The  identification  of  an  attentive  public  for  science  and 


technology.  That  is  the  may  the  tern  will  be  used  in  this  paper. 


7Siller,  Prewitt,  and  Pearson,  pp.  10-59 
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technoloqy  is  extremely  useful  in  the  delineation  of  Aaerican 
responses  toward  science,  scientists,  and  science  policy. 

Citizens  who  are  lore  attentive  to  orqanized  science  tend  to  have 
a  nore  optinistic  outlook  on  the  overall  benefits  of  science  and 
technoloqy  vis-a-vis  the  potential  risks.  While  the  qeneral 
level  of  public  confidence  in  science  remains  hiqh,  the  attentive 
public  is  sore  likely  than  the  nonattentive  public  to  believe 
that  science  and  technoloqy  have  done  more  qood  than  hara  in  the 
past,  and  the  attentives  are  nore  confident  that  science  and 
technoloqy  can  solve  certain  problems  in  the  future.  One  can 
arque  that  confidence  in  orqanized  science,  alonq  with  positive 
peceptions  of  scientific  leaders,  predispose  citizens  to  support 
proqrans  for  the  fundinq  of  scientific  research  and  development. 
Indeed,  Prewitt  and  his  colleaques  found  that  there  was 
widespread  support  for  prograns  that  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  per  se.  and  for  proqrams  that  are 
oriented  toward  the  scientific  and  technical  solution  of 
practical  problems,  (lembers  of  the  attentive  public  were  more 
likely  than  the  nonattentives  to  support  proqrams  of  fundamental 
research  and  the  principles  of  unrestricted  scientific  inquiry, 
let,  this  support  was  not  unlimited.  There  was  a  consensus  on 
the  need  to  restrict  certain  areas  of  research,  such  as  the 
creation  of  new  life  foras,  where  both  the  attentives  and 
nonattentives  apparently  shared  similar  ethical  and  practical 
concerns.  • 


•Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  nonattentives  and  forty-nine 
percent  of  the  attentives  wanted  restrictions  on  the  study  of  new 
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The  same  consensus  was  evident  in  the  differentiation  of 
public  support  for  scientific  and  technical  solutions  to 
practical  problems.  Both  the  attentive  and  nonattentive  public 
preferred  that  money  be  spent  on  proqrans  that  had  some  domestic 
social  value.  There  vas  a  hiqh  deqree  of  aqreement,  for  example, 
on  the  priorities  of  scientific  research  in  the  areas  of  energy, 
health,  educational  improvement,  pollution,  and  food  production. 
There  vas  qenerally  less  support  for  the  improvement  of  weapons 
systems  and  for  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  As  part  of  a 
case  study  of  three  science-related  issues,  Hiller,  Previtt,  and 
Pearson  looked  at  the  subject  of  space  exploration  in  qreater 
detail.  They  found  that,  in  contrast  to  the  hiqh  profile  of  the 
space  proqram  durinq  the  1960s,  the  American  public  no  longer 
considered  the  exploration  of  space  to  be  a  salient  issue  in  the 
1970s.9  The  aqreement  between  the  attentive  and  nonattentive 
public  on  the  relative  priority  of  the  space  proqram  (compared, 
for  example,  with  enerqy  and  health  proqrans)  demonstrates  that 
the  utility  of  the  concept  of  an  attentive  public  for  organized 
science  may  be  limited  to  those  policies  that  affect  science  and 
technology  directly.  No  matter  hov  saturated  the  space  issue  is 
with  scientific  and  technical  characteristics,  the  public  most 
probably  sees  it  as  one  that  affects  the  distribution  of  social 


life  forms.  Hiller,  Prewitt,  and  Pearson,  p.  85. 

9Space  exploration  ranked  tenth  and  twelfth  (out  of  12 
research  areas)  by  the  attentive  public  and  the  nonattentive 
public  respectively,  Hiller,  Previtt,  Pearson,  pp.  84-96.  These 
views  may  have  changed  in  recent  years  due  to  the  "star  wars" 
controversy. 
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qoods  and  services.  It  is  evaluated,  therefore,  not  as  a  science 
and  technology  issue,  per  se,  but  as  a  latter  of  qeneral  public 
policy. 1 0 

Throuqh  the  Soviet  Interview  Project  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  conpare  Soviet  eiiqre  attitudes  toward  science  and 
technology  with  the  attitudes  of  the  Aierican  public  in  the 
1970s.  First  we  iust  identify  the  attentive  public  for  science 
and  technology  issues.  Do  the  observations  about  the  attentive 
public  in  the  United  States  hold  true  also  for  the  Soviet  eiiqre 
population?  Do  sinilar  background  characteristics  separate  the 
attentive  public  from  the  nonattentive  public?  If  they  do,  can 
we  then  use  the  concept  of  attentiveness  as  a  key  to  the 
understanding  public  attitudes  toward  science  and  technology 
aiong  Soviet  eaiqres?  there  are  there  significant  differences 
between  the  attentive  public  and  the  nonattentive  public,  and 
where  is  there  substantial  consensus? 

In  reviewing  the  following  analysis  the  reader  should 
reiain  aware  of  the  liaitations  in  our  data,  te  did  not  have 
access  to  a  saaple  of  Soviet  citizens  coaparable  to  those 
surveyed  by  Prewitt  and  his  colleaques.  The  attentiveness  and 
attitudes  of  the  eaigre  public  aay  not  be  representative  of  the 
Soviet  public  as  a  whole.  Be  feel  confident,  nonetheless,  that 
cross-tabulations  of  the  characteristics  of  the  eaigre  population 
are  valid,  and  the  results  aay  suggest  relationships  that  exist 


‘•This  interpretation  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
haericans  had  positive  attitudes  toward  space  research,  but  gave 
it  low  priority  only  in  relation  to  other  prograas. 
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also  in  the  USSR.  In  addition  to  limitations  in  sanple 
selection,  our  study  is  limited  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
questions  used  in  the  Soviet  Interview  Prolect  are  not  the  same 
as  those  used  in  studies  of  the  American  public.  Because  of 
this,  we  cannot  measure  attentiveness  to  science  and  technology 
in  the  same  way,  nor  can  we  establish  a  direct  correspondence 
between  American  and  Soviet  perceptions  of  science  and  technology 
issues.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  discuss  the  qeneral 
applicability  of  American  studies  to  our  research  on  Soviet 
emigres,  both  in  the  formation  of  key  variables  and  in  the 
testinq  of  hypotheses. 

Characterist ics  of  the  Attentive 
Public  Among  Soviet  Emigres 

Studies  of  American  citizens  emphasize  the  importance  of 
one's  educational  level  in  formulating  attitudes  toward  public 
policy.  Jon  (filler  and  others  have  found  that  people  with  higher 
levels  of  education  are  more  likely  to  keep  informed  about 
current  events,  especially  in  relatively  abstract  policy  areas 
such  as  science  and  technology.  The  formation  of  these  attitudes 
appears  to  be  less  salient  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  fewer  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  influence  high-level  policy  decisions. 
Positive  public  attitudes  are  still  important,  however,  because 
they  provide  the  popular  support  necessary  for  the  Soviet  regime 
to  implement  policy  effectively.  Hhile  people  with  higher 
education  in  general  are  more  likely  to  pay  attention  to  science 
and  technology  policy,  this  is  especially  true  if  scientific  and 
technical  infornation  is  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
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person’s  occupation.  Moreover,  for  citizens  in  science- related 
occupations  there  are  opportunities  to  influence  Soviet  policy  at 
lover  levels.  As  a  society  becoaes  aore  dependent  on  high-level 
technology,  the  status  of  techuical  specialists  rises  and  the 
size  of  this  potentially  influential  public  continues  to  expand. 

Who  has  the  best  chance  of  receiving  higher  education  and 
obtaining  eaploynent  in  high  status  occupations?  The  single  aost 
inportant  factor  appears  to  be  the  social-educational  status  of 
the  respondent’s  parents.  The  iaportance  of  social  position  and 
educational  level  in  the  USSB  has  been  exanined  both  by  American 
and  by  Soviet  scholars. Many  of  their  findings  are  consistent 
vith  the  nalor  studies  of  social  stratification  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
people  vho  share  certain  characteristics  of  faoily  background 
have  a  tendency  to  acquire  sinilar  levels  of  education  and 
occupational  status.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Soviet 


t*See,  for  exanple,  Bichard  Dobson,  "Education  and 
Opportunity,"  in  Contenporarv  gigv  iet  Society,  ed.  Jerry  Pankhurst 
and  Michael  Paul  Sacks  {New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1980) ,  pp. 
115-137;  Hurray  lano witch,  Sogjal  and  Econonic  Inequality  Ajj  Abe 
Soviet  Onion  (Hew  York;  H.  E.  Sharpe,  Inc.,  1977),  pp.  58-133; 

O.  I.  Shkaratan  and  ¥.  0.  Bukavishnikov ,  "Sotsial ’nye  sloi  v 
klassovoi  strukture  sotsialisticheskoqo  obshchestva," 

Sot sio logic heskie  issledovaniia.  No.  2  (1977),  pp.  62-73;  and  L. 

P.  Liss,  "The  Social  Conditioning  of  Occupational  Choice,"  in 
s&£i£l  SttalifiCfllifiJB  Afid  "fibiUJfc-Y  Id  USSI.  ed.  Hurray 
Yanovitch  and  Hesley  Fisher  (Rev  York:  International  Arts  and 
Sciences  Press,  Inc. #  1973),  pp.  275-288. 

‘*See,  for  exanple,  Peter  Blau  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan, 
lbs  AiSlicam  ficcupaliapfll  SlE&gtfl&S  (New  York:  John  Riley  and 
Sons,  1967)  ;  Villian  Sewell  and  Bobert  Hauser,  Education-. 
Occupation,  and  Earnings  (New  York:  Acadenic  Press,  1975) ;  and 
John  Goldthorpe,  social  Mobility  and  glass  structure  (oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1980) . 
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Union  where  access  to  hiqher  education  often  depends  on  family 
connections  and  place  of  residence.  Children  of  the  Soviet  urban 
intelligentsia,  for  example,  have  a  better  chance  of  enterinq  a 
aalor  university  than  do  children  of  the  rural  peasantry,  not 
only  because  the  quality  of  the  pre-university  education  is 
better  in  the  larqer  cities,  but  also  because  the  Soviet  urban 
intelligentsia  is  in  nany  ways  a  self-qeneratinq  elite.  Livinq 
in  an  urban  environment  is  also  important  in  the  development  of 
one's  employment  opportunities  and  in  the  formation  attitudes 
toward  public  policy. 

Chanqes  in  science  and  technology  affect  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  a  country,  but  people  livinq  near  major  industrial 
centers  and  in  big  cities  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  feel  the 
direct  impact  of  such  chanqes.  It  is  true  that  most  people 
experience  the  effects  of  technological  development  without 
payinq  much  attention  to  them.  But  if  there  is  an  informed  and 
articulate  public  regarding  issues  of  science  and  technology,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  large  urban  areas  than  in  small 
villaqes  {except  for  the  small  villaqes  that  experience  serious 
industrial  accidents).  Also,  the  attention  people  qive  to 
information  about  science  and  technology  must  be  viewed  within 
the  larqer  context  of  the  attention  they  qive  to  other  public 
issues  in  the  mass  media  as  a  whole.  Since  there  is  qreater 
exposure  to  information  in  larqe  urban  areas,  and  since  the 
qeneral  educational  level  of  urban  residents  is  hiqher  than  that 
of  people  in  the  countryside,  one  would  expect  the  urban 
population  to  be  relatively  better  informed  and  more  attentive 


1 1 


than  the  rural  population  on  a  wider  range  of  public  issues  of 
which  science  and  technology  are  only  a  part* 

It  is  often  noted  that  people  living  in  an  urban 
enyironoent  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  regular  religious 
activities.  Family  upbringing  in  the  countryside  is  sore 
traditional  in  many  respects,  including  a  greater  emphasis  on 
religious  values.  Religion  tends  to  be  nore  prevalent, 
therefore,  among  the  peasantry,  the  less  educated,  and  those 
living  in  rural  areas.  Religion  is  not  necessarily  incoapatible 
with  science,  but  American  studies  have  found  that  those  who  are 
nore  religious  are  less  likely  to  be  attentive  to  science  and 
technology.  This  is  most  probably  a  characteristic  that 
accoapanies  high  education  and  urbanization  rather  than  one  that 
determines  attentiveness  to  organized  science,  but  it  is  worth 
exploring  nonetheless.  Finally,  we  should  look  at  the  impact  of 
age  and  gender  on  attentiveness  to  organized  science,  in  the 
United  States  younger  people  and  males  are  more  interested  in, 
and  more  knowledgeable  about,  science  and  technology.  The  impact 
of  age  is  a  consequence  of  rising  levels  of  education  for  the 
adult  population  and  the  inclusion  of  recent  scientific  and 
technical  information  in  school  programs.  The  impact  of  gender 
is  a  result  of  differentiation  in  sex  roles  from  early  childhood 
development  through  adult  life.  We  shall  see  if  the  same  is  true 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  following  set  of  hypotheses  summarizes  the  above 
discussion  and  the  relationships  we  expect  to  find: 


1.  The  higher  the  social-educational  status  of  the  respondent's 
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parents  the  qreater  is  the  probability  that  the  respondent 
acquired  hiqher  levels  of  education  and  occupational  status. 

2.  Hiqh  levels  of  education  and  occupational  status  (both  for  the 
respondent  and  for  the  respondent's  parents)  were 
associated  with  their  livinq  or  vorkinq  in  an  urban  area. 

3.  The  hiqher  the  respondent's  level  of  education,  the  aore  attention 
the  respondent  qave  to  science  and  technoloqy. 

4.  The  aore  closely  related  the  respondent's  occupation  to  the  science 
and  technoloqy  sector,  the  aore  attention  the  respondent  qave  to 
science  and  technoloqy. 

5.  The  respondents  who  were  aale,  younqer,  and  less  reliqious  were  aore 
likely  to  be  attentive  to  science  and  technoloqy  than  were  the 
respondents  who  were  female,  older,  and  aore  reliqious. 


For  the  first  two  hypotheses,  we  did  a  series  of  cross¬ 
tabulations  of  variables  for  the  aain  sample,  where  there  was  a 
aaxiaum  of  2793  respondents.  Variables  used  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  hypotheses  caae  from  questions  in  the  qreen 
supplement ,  where  the  aaxiaua  number  of  respondents  was  922. 

HiESthesis  j 

The  hiqher  the  social-educational  status  of  the  respondent's  father, 
the  qreater  is  the  probability  that  the  respondent  acquired  hiqher 
levels  of  education  and  occupational  status. 

The  first  hypothesis  suqqests  an  association  between  the 
respondent's  family  backqround  and  his/her  access  to  hiqher 
education  and  to  certain  types  of  occupations.  For  family 
backqround  we  used  two  variables,  the  education  of  the 
respondent's  parents  and  the  main  occupational  qroupinq  to  which 
the  respondent's  parents  belonqed.*3  The  education  variable 


*3The  characteristics  of  both  parents  are  important.  He 
chose  the  occupation  of  the  respondent's  father  in  reportinq  the 
results  of  oar  analysis,  but  the  occupation  of  the  respondent's 
■other  would  yield  similar  results. 
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ranqed  from  some  attendance  at  primary  schools  to  the  completion 
of  hiqher  education.  The  occupation  variable  included  eleven 
areas  of  employment,  which  were  qrouped  first  into  four  levels  of 
social  status  and  then  collapsed  into  two  levels,  hiqh  and  low 
social  status,  as  follows:14 


Hiqh  social 


Status  — 


C  Leaders 

1  Hanaqers,  Hilitary,  Other  Professionals, 
^  and  Hiqh-Level  Enqineerinq  Technicians 


Low  Social  Status 


/  Low-Level  Enqineerinq  Technicians,  Service 
Personnel,  and  Industrial  Workers 

■ 

Aqricultural  Labor  and  Free  Enterprise  Workers 


Comparable  variables  were  used  for  the  respondents  own  education 
and  main  oc-upation  both  on  the  first  lob  and  on  the  last  lob 
durinq  the  respondents  last  normal  period  in  the  USSR.1* 

The  results  verified  that  eniqres  whose  parents  had  a 
hiqher  education  were  much  more  likely  to  acquire  a  hiqher 
education  themselves.  Almost  77.5  percent  of  the  respondents 
whose  fathers  had  a  hiqher  education  obtained  a  hiqher  education 
themselves,  compared  with  only  27.2  percent  of  the  respondents 
whose  fathers  had  only  a  primary  education.  The  comparable 
fiqures  for  respondents  whose  mothers  had  a  hiqher  education  or 
only  a  primary  education  were  81.5  percent  and  26.6  percent. 


‘♦The  four-level  distinction  was  not  as  useful 
statistically,  since  most  of  the  eniqres  were  in  the  second  and 
third  levels. 

**The  "last  normal  period"  was  defined  in  the  SIP  as  the 
five-year  period  usually  precedinq  the  emiqre's  application  for 
an  exit  visa. 
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respectively.  Children  of  educated  parents  were  also  more  likely 
to  enter  occupations  with  hiqher  social  status,  (lore  than  45 
percent  of  the  respondents  whose  fathers  had  hiqher  education, 
and  51  percent  whose  mothers  had  higher  education,  beqan  their 
careers  in  professional  occupations.  By  contrast,  if  the  parents 
had  no  aore  than  a  primary  education,  then  the  respondent  was 
more  likely  to  enter  the  labor  force  as  an  industrial  worker. 

The  relative  impact  of  the  parents'  education  was  less  on  the 
respondent's  last  career  position,  since  there  was  notable  upward 
mobility  for  all  occupational  qroups.  However,  the  correlation 
between  the  parents*  education  and  the  respondent's  occupational 
status  remained  hiqhly  significant.** 

The  father's  occupation  also  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  respondent's  level  of  education  and  type  of  occupation.  The 
most  educated  qroups  were  the  respondents  whose  fathers  were 
hiqh- level  enqineerinq- technicians  (62.9  percent)  or  military 
career  officers  (61.8  percent)  ,  followed  by  children  of 
professionals  (57.1  percent)  and  of  leaders  (51.4  percent). 
Similarly,  most  of  the  respondents  whose  fathers  were  in  hiqh 
status  occupations  were  in  high-status  occupations  themselves. 

The  SIP  data  therefore  confirmed  hypothesis  1,  with  three 
exceptions.  First,  there  was  less  educational  achievement  than 
expected  for  children  of  managers.  Second,  a  maiority  of 
respondents  with  fathers  in  low-level  engineering  technical 
occupations  entered  into  professional  and  high-level  engineering 


‘•The  chi-squares  for  all  correlations  discussed  in  this 
paragraph  are  statistically  significant  at  the  0.00005  level. 
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technical  occupations  on  their  first  iob.  Third,  by  the  ti»e  of 
the  last  lob,  a  aalority  of  respondents  with  fathers  in  service 
occupations  had  also  noved  into  hiqh  status  occupations.  Despite 
these  exceptions,  the  direct  correlation  between  the  fathers* 
social-educational  status  and  that  of  the  respondent  was  a 
siqnificant  one.*7 

fllEflltlgsis  2 

Hiqh  levels  of  education  and  occupational  status  (both  for  the 
respondent  and  for  the  respondent's  parents)  were 
associated  with  their  livinq  or  workinq  in  an  urban  area. 

Despite  the  prevailinq  urban  backqround  of  all 
respondents,*8  the  relative  proportion  of  eniqres  who  lived  or 
worked  in  biq  cities  differed  fro  a  one  educational  level  or 
occupational  qroup  to  another.  Aaonq  the  respondents*  parents,  a 
siqnificant ly  qreater  proportion  of  those  with  a  complete  hiqher 
education  lived  in  biq  cities  compared  to  those  who  had  less  than 
a  primary  education  (71.4  percent  and  32.9  percent,  respectively, 
for  the  fathers:  69.5  percent  and  33.1  percent  for  the  Bothers). 
There  was  also  a  direct  correlation  between  the  fathers* 
occupational  status  and  urban  residence.  Por  the  respondents 
theaselves,  there  was  a  siqnificant  correlation  between  education 
and  the  size  of  the  cities  where  they  were  born  and  where  they 
lived.  The  sane  was  true  for  occupational  status.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  respondents  in  hiqh  status  occupations  lived  in 


* ’Chi-squares  for  the  correlations  discussed  here  are 
statistically  siqnificant  at  the  0.05  or  0.00005  level. 

**Alaost  one-half  (46.9  percent)  of  the  eaiqres  who  aere 
interviewed  had  been  born  in  biq  cities  (in  cities  with 
populations  of  aore  than  one  nillion  people). 
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biq  cities,  compared  with  45  percent  of  the  respondents  in  low 
status  occupations  (on  the  first  job).  For  the  last  lob,  the 
difference  was  56.7  percent  and  43.3  percent  respectively. 

Therefore  hypothesis  2  is  true.1’ 

JiZE3ik§§i§  3 

The  hiqher  the  respondent's  level  of  education,  the  nore  attention 

the  respondent  qave  to  science  and  technoloqy. 

The  attention  people  qive  to  science  and  technoloqy,  and 
to  other  areas  of  public  policy,  can  be  observed  in  several  ways. 

One  aethod  is  to  look  at  the  respondents*  reading  habits. 

Another  is  to  ask  the  respondents  how  closely  they  follow  certain 
types  of  public  issues.  Both  aethods  were  used  in  the  Soviet 
Interview  Prolect.  These  differ,  however,  froa  the  aeasures  of 
attentiveness  developed  by  Aaerican  scholars  for  surveys  on 
science  and  technoloqy.  As  noted  above,  the  three  aeasures  of 
attentiveness  used  in  surveys  of  Aaerican  citizens  were: 
interest  in  science  and  technoloqy,  knowledqe  about  science  and 
technoloqy,  and  the  acquisition  of  inforaation  on  science  and 
technoloqy  issues. 20  While  there  was  no  atteapt  to  aeasure 


t’Chi-squares  for  the  correlations  confirainq  hypothesis 
2  are  statistically  significant  froa  level  0.05  to  0.00035.  The 
one  aodification  to  hypothesis  2  is  that  low-level  enqineerinq 
technicians  were  lust  as  likely  to  be  in  biq  cities  as  were  the 
people  in  hiqh  status  occupations,  but  this  did  not  sake  a 
significant  difference  in  our  fiadinqs. 

*ojon  Hiller  and  others  observed  "interest"  by  askinq 
respondents  which  of  32  headlines  they  aiqht  read  about.  They 
observed  "knowledqe"  by  askinq  respondents  to  answer  substantive 
questions  about  science  and  technoloqy.  And,  they  observed 
"acquisition  of  inforaation"  by  askinq  respondents  about  their 
readinq  habits,  includinq  the  readinq  of  science  aaqazines. 
Biller, Suchner,  and  Voelker,  pp.  73-118;  Hiller,  Prewitt,  and 
Pearson,  pp.  17-45. 
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scientific  or  technical  knowledqe  amonq  Soviet  eniqres,  there  are 
two  variables  in  the  Soviet  Interview  Prolect  that  can  serve  as 
partial  indicators  of  interest  and  inforaation  acquisition, 
respectively,  namely  the  readinq  of  science  fiction  and  the 
readinq  of  scientif ic-technical  nonfiction,  lie  shall  ezaaine 
both  aspects  of  the  eniqres*  readinq  habits  as  partial  objective 
measures  of  attentiveness  to  science  and  technology.  Then  we 
shall  discuss  the  subjective  measure  of  attentiveness  obtained 
from  the  respondents'  own  statements  on  how  closely  they  followed 
Soviet  scientific  achievements. 

Soviet  eniqres  were  asked  to  identify  the  kinds  of 
nonfiction  books  they  had  read  durinq  their  last  normal  period  in 
the  USSR.  Almost  30  percent  said  they  had  read  books  on  science 
and  technology.**  This  was  the  larqest  cateqory  of  nonfiction 
responses  except  for  books  on  foreiqn  culture  (read  by  36.4  per¬ 
cent).  The  interest  in  foreiqn  culture  may  have  been  qreater 
than  usual  because  the  respondents  were  people  who  were  expect ing 
to  emiqrate  soon.  There  was  less  of  a  compelling  reason  for  them 
to  be  readinq  scientific  and  technical  nonfiction  before  their 
departure.  That  makes  the  relatively  high  percentage  in  this 
cateqory  even  more  remarkable.**  Respondents  were  also  asked  what 


**The  number  of  people  readinq  scientif ic-technical 
nonfiction  may  have  been  hiqher  if  technical  journals, 
newspapers,  and  documents  had  been  included  in  the  response 
options. 


**ln  the  United  States  only  13  percent  of  the  population 
read  science  news  magazines  in  1979  (Hiller,  Prewitt,  Pearson, 
p. 40),  but  these  statistics  are  not  directly  comparable.  Bmiqres 
in  the  SZP  study  were  more  highly  educated  than  the  average 
Soviet  citizen. 
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kinds  of  fiction  they  had  read  during  their  last  normal  period  in 
the  USSR.  Almost  28  percent  said  they  had  read  science  fiction. 
This  mas  is  than  the  percentage  mho  had  read  classical  liter¬ 
ature,  detective  stories,  and  other  types  of  fiction,  but  it  is 
still  a  significant  amount.  General  interest  in  science  fiction 
is  midespread  in  the  Soviet  Onion,  particularly  since  it  is  a 
genre  that  alloms  for  imaginative  fantasies  as  veil  as  for 
critical  social  commentary.  If  we  use  scientific  literature  as 
an  indication  of  attentiveness  (that  is,  science  fiction  and/or 
scientific- technical  nonfiction) ,  then  45.3  percent  of  the 
emigres  who  answered  the  green  supplement  were  part  of  the 
attentive  public  for  science  and  technology  in  the  USSR.  (See 
Table  1.) 


TABLE  1 

RESPONDENT'S  BEADING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERAT0R1 


Beading  Scientific  Literature 


Neither  scifi 
nonfiction 

nor  scitech 

|  54.7 

1 

only  science 

fiction 

|  15.2 

1 

Only  scitech 

nonfiction 

I  17.3 

1 

Both  scifi  S 
nonfiction 

scitech 

!  12.8 

1 

TOTAL 

100.0 

Percentage 


In  testing  Hypothesis  3  we  expected  to  find  that  the  more 
highly  educated  respondents  would  be  more  likely  to  read  each 
type  of  scientific  literature.  Essentially  this  was  correct. 
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But  the  different  levels  of  interest  in  science  fiction  and 
scientif ic-technical  nonfiction  leant  that  each  had  to  be  tested 
separately  as  veil  as  toqether.  When  ve  separated  the  ones  who 
read  onij  science  fiction  and  got  scientif ic-technical  nonfiction 
(and  vice-versa) ,  ve  sav  that  the  reading  of  science  fiction  vas 
distributed  acre  evenly  aionq  emigres  vith  different  levels  of 
education.  (See  Table  2.  Compare,  for  example,  the  19.2  percent 
of  emiqres  vith  7-8  years  of  general  education  to  the  19.7 
percent  of  emiqres  vith  some  hiqher  education  vho  had  read 
science  fiction.)  The  direct  correlation  betveen  scientific- 
technical  nonfiction  and  education  remained  consistent,  hovever, 
vith  the  exception  of  one  person.  Not  only  the  level  of 
education,  but  also  the  specialty  studied  in  school  vas  hiqhly 
significant  in  influencing  one's  reading  preferences.  Hespondents 
vho  had  studied  medicine  or  the  natural  sciences,  for  example, 
vere  the  ones  most  likely  to  read  scientific-technical 
nonfiction,  vhile  engineering  graduates  vere  the  ones  most  likely 
to  read  science  fiction.*3 

If  the  more  educated  members  of  the  emigre  population  vere 
the  ones  vho  read  scientific  literature,  vere  they  also  the  ones 
vho  said  they  folloved  Soviet  scientific  achievements  most 
closely?  Are  these  the  relatively  fev  people  jrhom  ve  could 
identify  as  the  "attentive  public"  for  science  and  technology? 


*3The  chi-sguares  are  statistically  significant  at  the 
0.00015  level  for  the  correlation  betveen  education  and  science 
fiction,  at  the  0.00005  level  for  the  correlations  betveen 
education/education  specialty  and  scientif ic-technical 
nonfiction,  and  at  the  0.0213  level  betveen  education  specialty 
and  science  fiction. 
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TABLE  2 

RESPONDENT'S  EDUCATION  AND  READING  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE  (a) 


Education 


Less  than  4  yes. 
qen'l.  educ. 


From  4-6  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ. 


Either  7-8  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ.  or 
1  yr.  trade  sch. 


More  than  8  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ.  or 
1  yr.  spec,  sec. 


Either  2  yr.  trade 
sch.  v.  diplom  or 
3  yrs.  vo.  diploa 


Sec.  sch.  diploa  v/ 
vo.  2  yrs.  trade/ 

1  yr.  spec.  sec. 

- — - — - ♦ 

Complete  special'd. 
secondary  sch. 


Hiqher  education 
vithout  deqree 


Complete  hiqher  ed. 
or  qrad.  study 


Readinq  Scientific  Literature 


Neither 

Scifi/ST 


9 

100.0 

1.8 


35 

92.1 

7.0 


39 

75.0 

7.8 


15 

78.9 

3.0 


3 

60.0 

.6 


112 

68.3 

22.5 

129 

60.0 

26.0 

31 

43.7 

6.2 


124 

37.0 

24.9 


Only 

Scific 


2 

5.3 

1.4 


10 

19.2 

7.2 


2 

10.5 

1.4 


1 

20.0 

.7 


31 
18.9 

22.5 
♦ - 

29 

13.5 

21.0 


14 

19.7 

10.1 


49 
14.6 
3  5.5 


Only 

SciTech 


1 

2.6 

.6 


3 

5.8 

1.9 


1 

5.3 

.6 


♦ - 


11 

6.7 

7.0 

32 

14.9 

20.4 


15 

21.1 

9.6 


94 

28.1 

59.9 


Both 

scifissr i 


COLUMN 

TOTAL 


497 

54.7 


138 

15.2 


157 

17.3 


1 

5.3 

.9 


1 

20.0 

.9 


10 
6.  1 
8.6 


25 

11.6 

21.6 


11 

15.5 

9.5 


68 

20.3 

58.6 


116 

12.8 


RON 

TOTAL 


9 

1.0 


38 

4.2 


52 

5.7 


19 

2.  1 


5 

.6 


164 
18.  1 


215 

23.7 


71 

7.8 


335 

36.9 


908 

100.0 


CHI-SQUARE* 136. 12359  SIGNIFICANCE  <0.00005 

(a)  Given  the  distribution  of  the  saaple  alonq 
the  sarqinals  (see  rov  and  coluan  totals) ,  the  reader 
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should  look  at  the  relative  proportion  of  each  row 
total  that  falls  in  each  column.  For  example,  compare 
the  37.0  percent  of  the  people  with  a  complete  higher 
education  (code  8)  who  read  neither  and  20.3  percent 
who  read  both  to  the  78.9  percent  of  the  people  with 
one  year  of  secondary  school  (code  3)  who  read  neither 
and  5.3  percent  who  read  both.  (This  applies  to  other 
tables  as  well.) 


Based  on  the  subjective  indicator  of  attentiveness.  32.8  percent 
of  the  emigres  who  answered  the  green  supplement  were  part  of  the 
attentive  public,  while  approximately  two-thirds  of  them  were 
nonattentive. 24  Bhen  asked  how  closely  they  had  followed  Soviet 
scientific  achievements  and  programs,  those  who  had  completed 
higher  education  were  more  likely  to  answer  "very  closely’'  or 
"fairly  closely."  while  those  with  less  than  four  years  of  school 
were  more  likely  to  answer  "not  at  all."  (See  Table  3.) 
Hypothesis  3  is  true.  let  a  majority  (53.4  percent)  of  those 
who  had  completed  higher  education  said  either  that  they  did  not 
follow  science  too  closely  or  that  they  did  not  follow  science  at 
all.  In  a  very  rough  comparison  to  the  attentiveness  of  the 
imerican  public.  Soviet  emigres  appeared  to  be  more  attentive  to 
science  and  technology  at  all  educational  levels  except  the 
highest.  But  without  similar  measures  of  attentiveness,  an  exact 


*4For  the  full  frequency  distribution,  see  the  column 
totals  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 

BESPONDENT  *S  EDUCATION  AND  FOLLOWING  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIE7EHENTS 


Education 


Less  than  4  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ. 


From  4-6  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ. 


Either  7-8  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ.  or 
1  yr.  trade  sch. 


Bore  than  8  yrs. 
qen'l.  educ.  or 
1  yr.  spec.  sec. 


Either  2  yr.  trade 
sch.  w.  diplon  or 
3  yrs.  vo.  diplon 


Sec.  sch.  diplon  w/ 
vo.  2  yrs.  trade/ 
1  yr.  spec.  sec. 


Conplete  special' d. 
secondary  sch. 


Hiqher  education 
without  deqree 


Conplete  hiqher  ed. 
or  qrad.  study 


Follovinq  Scientific  Achievements 


Very 

Closely 


5 

10.0 

7.  5 


1 

16.7 
1.  5 


12 
7.  3 
17.9 


7 

3.3 
10.  4 


35 

10.3 

52.2 


Fairly 

Closely 


4 

21.1 

1.7 


1 

16.7 

.4 


31 

18.8 

13.3 


47 

21.9 

20.2 


20 

27.8 

8.6 


123 

36.3 

52.8 


Not  Too 
Closely 


1 

12.5 

.2 


11 

28.2 

2.7 


16 

32.0 

4.0 


5 

26.3 

1.2 


1 

16.7 

.2 


67 

40.6 

16.7 


118 

54.9 

29.4 


36 

50.0 

9.0 


146 
43.  1 
36.4 


Not  At 
All 


BOR 

TOTAL 


7 

87.5 

3.3 


24 

61.5 

11.3 


25 

50.0 

11.8 


9 

47.4 

4.2 


3 

50.0 

1.4 


55 

33.3 

25.9 


43 

20.0 

20.3 


11 

15.3 

5.2 


35 

10.3 

16.5 


165 

18.1 


215 

23.5 


339 

37.1 


COLUMN 

TOTAL 


233 

25.5 


401 

43.9 


212 

23.2 


913 

100.0 


CHI-SQUAHE=1 55. 30746 


SIGNIFICANCE  <  0.05 
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comparison  cannot  be  made.*5  Aqain,  one’s  educational  specialty 
vas  a  significant  factor.  Those  vho  had  studied  the  natural 
sciences  claimed  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  Soviet  scientific 
achieveaents  than  did  those  vho  had  studied  other  sublects.*6 


filEQthesis  4 

The  aore  closely  related  the  respondent’s  occupation  to  the  science 
and  technology  sector,  the  aore  attention  the  respondent  gave  to 
science  and  technology. 

We  expected  to  find  that  the  people  vho  vorked  in 
scientif ic-technical  occupations  (that  is,  those  vho  vorked  in 
the  science  sector  of  the  econooy  and  those  vho  had  professional 
or  engineering-technical  occupations)  would  be  the  ones  aost 
likely  to  follow  scientific  events  closely.  The  difficulty  in 
testinq  this  hypothesis  is  that  aost  branches  of  the  econoay, 
broadly  defined,  are  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  changes  in 
science  and  technology.  Also,  the  initial  occupational 


zsAaonq  those  vho  had  less  than  a  secondary  school 
education  in  the  USSB  or  less  than  a  high  school  education  in  the 
USA,  16.4  percent  or  4.0  percent,  respectively,  were  attentive  to 
organized  science.  Aaonq  those  vho  coapleted  Soviet  secondary 
school  or  Aaerican  high  school,  the  difference  vas  25.5  percent 
to  12.0  percent,  respectively.  Aaong  those  with  soae  higher 
education  in  the  USSB  or  soae  college  in  the  OSA,  the  difference 
vas  34.7  percent  to  28.0  percent,  respectively.  But  aaong  those 
vho  coapleted  hiqher  education  or  had  advanced  graduate  training 
in  each  country,  the  proportion  of  attentives  vas  46.6  percent 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  47.9  percent  for  the  United  States. 
Aaerican  figures  adapted  froa  Hiller,  Prewitt,  and  Pearson,  p. 

46. 

**?he  distribution  of  responses  for  respondents  vho  had 
studied  the  natural  sciences  vas:  Very  closely,  32.3  percent; 
fairly  closely,  32.3  percent;  not  too  closely,  22.6  percent;  not 
at  all,  12.9  percent.  B*31,  chi-square  is  statistically 
significant  at  the  0.00005  level. 
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cateqories  were  defined  so  broadly  that  scientists  Mere  coded  in 
the  same  professional  qroup  as  artists  and  qovenaent  planners. 

To  qet  a  finer  distinction  between  the  responses  of  those  who 
worked  in  science-related  ocupations  and  those  who  did  not,  we 
identified  a  qroup  of  scientists  who  net  at  least  one  of  two 
criteria;  (1)  eaployaent  in  establishments  conductinq  scientific 
research  work,  and  (2)  eaployaent  as  scientific  workers  (teachers 
and  administrators)  in  institutions  of  hiqher  education  (vysshie 
uchebnye  za vedeniia  or  vuzv)  .  The  number  of  eniqres  who  met  one 
of  these  criteria  was  299,  or  10.7  percent  of  the  total  SIP 
population. 

The  characteristics  of  our  sample  of  Soviet  emiqre 
scientists  resembled  those  of  the  attentive  public  in  several 
ways.  Host  of  them  caae  from  families  where  the  fathers  were 
hiqhly  educated  and  in  professional  occupations.  Their  parents 
were  usually  not  reliqious,  and  neither  were  they.  Scientists 
were  significantly  more  urban  than  nonscientists.  A  aa-jority  of 
the  scientists  were  Bale, and  aost  of  thea  (72.9  percent)  were 
between  the  aqes  of  33  and  52.  then  we  compared  the  readinq 
habits  of  scientists  with  nonscientists,  we  found,  not 
surprisinqly ,  that  the  foraer  were  significantly  nore  likely  than 
the  latter  to  read  scientific-technical  nonfiction.  They  were 
less  likely,  however,  to  read  science  fiction.  (See  Table  4.) 
Turning  to  the  question  of  how  closely  the  respondents  claiaed  to 
follow  soviet  scientific  achievements,  we  found  that  scientists 


*Tthile  aen  accounted  for  only  43.4  percent  of  the  eaigre 
population,  they  represented  50.8  percent  of  the  scientists. 
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TABLE  4 

SCIENTISTS  AND  BEADING  SCIENTIFIC  LITEBATUBE 


Occupation 

1 

Beading 

Scientific  Literature 

RON 

1 

Neither 

1 

Only 

1 

Only 

I  Both 

TOTAL 

1 

Scifi/ST| 

Seif ic 

I SciTech 

JScifiCSTI 

1 

28 

1 

14 

1 

33 

1  23 

1 

98 

Scient ists 

1 

28.6 

1 

14.3 

1 

33.7 

I  23.5 

I 

10.8 

1 

5.6 

1 

10.1 

1 

21.0 

1  19.8 

1 

1 

469 

1 

124 

1 

124 

1  93 

1 

810 

Nonscientists 

1 

57.9 

1 

15.3 

1 

15.3 

I  11.5 

1 

89.2 

1 

94.  4 

1 

89.9 

1 

79.0 

1  80.2 

1 

COLUMN 

497 

138 

157 

116 

*  ♦ 

908 

TOTAL 

54.7 

15.2 

17.3 

12.8 

100.0 

CHI-SQUAB2=40.  68636  SIGNIFICANCE  <  0.00005 


TABLE  5 

SCIENTISTS  AND  FOLLOWING  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 


Occupation 

1 

1 

Following  Scientific  Achieveaents 

FOK 

1 

Very 

J  Fairly 

I 

Not  TOO| 

Not  At 

TOTAL 

| Closely 

j  closely 

| Closely 

1 

All 

1 

- — — — - 

— 

♦- 

♦ 

1 

20 

1  37 

1 

30 

1 

13 

1 

100 

Scientists 

1 

20.0 

|  37.0 

1 

30.0 

1 

13.0 

1 

11.0 

1 

29.9 

|  15.9 

1 

7.5 

1 

6.1 

1 

1 

47 

1  196 

1 

371 

1 

199 

1 

813 

Nonscientists 

1 

5.8 

I  24.1 

1 

45.6 

1 

24.5 

1 

89.0 

1 

70.  1 

I  84.1 

1 

92.5 

1 

♦- 

93.9 

1 

♦ 

COLUMN  67  233 

TOTAL  7.3  25.5 


401  212  913 

43.9  23.2  100.0 


CHI -SQUARE3 40. 33880 


SIGNIFICANCE  <  0.00005 
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(especially  those  who  were  employed  as  scientific  workers  in 
vuzj)  mere  signif icantly  more  attentive  than  were  nonscientists. 
(See  Table  5.)  Hypothesis  4  is  true.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  43  percent  of  the  scientists  said  that  they  did  not  follow 
scientific  achieveaents  too  closely  or  did  not  follow  then  at 
all.  The  relatively  low  interest  expressed  by  Soviet  emigre 
scientists  nay  indicate  their  disaffection  with  Soviet  scientific 
and  technical  capabilities,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

Even  thouqh  the  data  from  the  Soviet  Interview  Project 
confirmed  hypotheses  3  and  4,  it  is  worth  asking  why  so  many 
respondents  gave  relatively  little  attention  to  Soviet  scientific 
achievements.  Do  the  negative  responses  to  this  question  nean 
that  there  was  a  low  interest  in  science,  per  se.  or  a  low 
interest  in  Soviet  achievenents  and  proqraas?  Here  Soviet 
scientific  achievenents  seen  as  indications  of  scientific 
progress  in  qeneral  or  as  neasures  of  Soviet  prestiqe  and  power 
in  particular?  The  real  inport  of  this  question  can  be 
understood  only  in  comparison  with  questions  on  how  closely  the 
respondents  followed  other  types  of  Soviet  achievenents  and 
proqrans,  but  comparable  questions  were  not  included  in  the  SIP 
survey.  As  an  alternative  check  on  the  validity  of  the 
subjective  neasure  of  attentiveness  to  organized  science,  we 
correlated  eniqre  responses  to  this  question  with  their  readinq 
of  scientific  literature,  where  the  questions  were  sore 
straightforward.  More  than  52  percent  of  those  who  followed 
Soviet  scientific  achievenents  very  closely  read  science  fiction 
and  alnost  54  percent  read  scientific- technical  nonfiction.  By 
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contrast,  only  20  percent  of  those  who  did  not  follow  Soviet  sci¬ 
entific  achieveaents  at  all  read  science  fiction  and  only  11 
percent  read  scientific-technical  nonfiction.**  Moreover,  the  two 
variables  (readinq  scientific  literature  and  beinq  attentive  to 
scientific  achieveaents)  behaved  the  sage  way  in  relation  to 
other  variables.  This  reinforced  our  confidence  in  usinq  the 
subjective  aesure  of  attentiveness  to  report  the  results  for 
hypotheses  six  throuqh  eleven  in  the  next  section. 

Hypothesis  5 

The  respondents  who  were  male,  younqer,  and  less  reliqious  were 
aore  likely  to  be  attentive  to  science  and  technoloqy  than  were 
the  respondents  who  were  female,  older,  and  aore  reliqious. 

Studies  of  the  Aaerican  public  have  shown  that  aen  are 
aore  attentive  than  woaen  to  science,  technoloqy,  and  other  areas 
of  public  policy.  One  niqht  arque  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
differentiation  of  sex  roles  in  traditional  childhood  developaent 
and  the  low  proportion  of  woaen  in  scientific  and  technical 
occupations.  Our  exaaination  of  the  SIP  data  shoved  that  Soviet 
aoaen  were  less  likely  than  aen  to  coaplete  hiqher  education  and 
to  work  in  enqineerinq/technical  occupations.  To  test  the  iapact 
of  qender  and  aqe  on  attentiveness  to  science  and  technoloqy,  we 
used  the  foraer  as  control  variables  in  other  hypotheses  and  we 
also  correlated  thea  directly  with  each  of  the  variables 
discussed  above.  We  found  that  woaen  and  older  eaiqres 
(especially  those  over  53  years  old)  were  less  likely  than  aen 


**In  the  correlation  between  readinq  scientific 
literature  and  followinq  scientific  achieveaents,  the  chi-square 
is  statistically  siqaificant  at  the  0.00005  level. 
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and  younqer  eaiqres  to  read  science  fiction  or  scientific- 
technical  nonfiction  and  to  follow  Soviet  scientific  achievements 
closely,  partly  confirminq  hypothesis  5.*»  The  qender  variable 
had  no  significant  iapact  on  the  direct  correlations  between  the 
education  and  occupation  variables  and  the  variables  of 
attentiveness  to  orqanized  science.  Those  correlations  did  not 
remain  consistent  for  all  aqe  qroups,  however.  Relationships 
between  the  education  and  occupation  variables,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  attentiveness  to  science  and  technoloqy,  on  the  other,  were 
siqnificant  only  for  the  middle  and  older  aqed  qroups  (especially 
43-57  and  63-72  years  old).  This  suqqested  that  aqe  nay  be  more 
important  than  qender  as  a  factor  affectinq  the  respondents' 
attentiveness  to  orqanized  science. 

The  research  conducted  by  Prewitt  and  his  colleaques 
demonstrated  that  Americans  with  stronq  reliqious  bacfcqrounds 
were  less  likely  to  be  attentive  to  orqanized  science.  This  does 
not  nean  that  science  and  reliqion  are  incompatible.  It  does 
suqqest,  however,  that  religiosity  may  be  associated  with  some  of 
the  other  variables  that  result  in  low  attention  to  science  and 
technoloqy.  Indeed,  anonq  eaiqres  in  the  Soviet  Interview 
Pro-Ject,  there  was  a  qreater  probability  that  the  respondents 
would  be  reliqious  if  they  were  older,  less  educated,  in  low 
status  occupations,  and  livinq  in  rural  areas.  The  reliqiosity 
and  social- educat ional  status  of  one's  parents  were  also  very 


**For  the  correlations  of  qender  and  aqe  with  readinq 
scientific  literature  and  followinq  scientific  achievements  the 
chi-squares  are  statistically  siqnificant  from  level  0.0024  to 
level  0.0005. 
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significant  for  the  developaent  of  the  eoiqres*  reliqious 
beliefs.  Students  of  the  natural  sciences  and  respondents  vho 
worked  in  the  science  sector  {especially  enqineerinq  technicians) 
were  aaonq  the  least  reliqious.  Proportionately  sore  woaen 
believed  in  qod,  and  sore  men  believed  in  science.  But  the 
nonreliqious  (even  scientists)  were  aore  apt  to  say  they  believed 
in  humanity  rather  than  in  science,  as  an  alternative  to  a  belief 
in  qod.30  As  in  the  United  States,  reliqious  people  vere  less 
attentive  to  science  and  technoloqy  than  vere  the  nonreliqious, 
confirminq  the  rest  of  hypothesis  5.  (See  Table  6.)  Nhen 
controlled  for  other  variables,  however,  reliqion  appeared 

TABLE  6 

EES PONDENT*  S  RELIGIOSITY  AND  FOLLOSING  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 


Eeliqiosity 

|  Following  Scientific 

Achievements 

SON 

TOTAL 

|  Very  Closely  or 

1  Fairly  Closely 

I  Not 

I  or 

Too  closely 
Not  At  All 

1 

1 

69 

1 

184 

1 

253 

Beliqious 

1 

27.2 

1 

72.7 

1 

27.9 

1 

23. 1 

1 

30.3 

1 

— - — - — - 

♦ - 

-♦ 

Not  reliqious 

1 

230 

1 

423 

1 

653 

1 

35.2 

1 

64.8 

) 

72.1 

1 

76.9 

1 

69.7 

1 

— 

-+ - 

- 

- ♦ - 

-♦ 

COLUMN 

299 

607 

906 

TOTAL 

33.0 

67.0 

100.0 

CHI-SQUAEE= 17.41021  SIGNIFICANCE  =  0.0003 


3°Thirty  percent  of  the  scientists  said  they  believed  in 
a  suprahuaan  power,  30.7  percent  said  they  believed  in  humanity, 
13.1  percent  said  they  believed  in  science,  and  9  percent  said 
they  believed  in  god. 
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to  be  less  significant  than  qender  in  affectinq  the  respondent's 
attentiveness  to  orqanized  science. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  SIP  data,  so  far,  we  have 
identified  the  members  of  the  eaiqre  public  who  vere  attentive  to 
science  and  technology.  We  found  that  education  vas  a 
significant  factor  in  developing  the  respondents'  readinq  habits 
and  attentiveness  to  orqanized  science.  The  sore  hiqhly  educated 
enigres,  particularly  those  vho  specialized  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  aedicine,  were  the  ones  aost  likely  to  read 
scientific  literature  and  to  follow  Soviet  scientific 
achievements  closely.  Eniqres  in  science-related  occupations 
also  vere  nore  attentive  to  science  and  technology  than  vere  the 
eniqres  in  other  occupations.  Tet,  scientists  vere  not  as 
attentive  as  one  niqht  expect.  We  confirned  that  the  eniqres  vho 
vere  aost  likely  to  obtain  hiqher  education  and  to  vork  in  the 
science  sector,  and  thereby  aost  likely  to  becone  the  attentive 
public,  vere  the  ones  vho  had  parents  vith  high  social- 
educational  status.  They  lived  in  urban  environments  where  there 
vas  greater  exposure  to  the  mass  media  and  to  scientific- 
technical  information.  Finally#  the  attentive  public  vas  most 
likely  to  be  male,  younqer,  and  less  reliqious  than  the  non- 
attentives. 

The  above  discussion  deaonstrates  that  the  variables  vhich 
vere  salient  for  the  development  of  attentiveness  among  the 
American  public  vere  important  also  for  Soviet  enigres. 
Accordingly,  education,  family  background,  occupation,  media 
exposure,  gender,  and  religiosity  all  play  a  role  in  the 
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fornation  of  an  attentive  public  for  Soviet  science  and 
technology. 3 1  Moreover,  the  relationship  of  each  variable  with 
attentiveness  vas  similar  in  the  American  studies  and  the  Soviet 
Interview  Prolect.  The  more  attentive  were  those  who  had  hiqher 
education,  those  who  worked  in  professsional  and  technical 
occupations,  those  who  came  from  hiqh-status  families,  and  those 
who  were  male,  younqer,  and  less  reliqious.  Althouqh  not 
reported  here  as  a  separate  hypothesis,  there  were  also  similar 
patterns  of  qeneral  media  consumption  for  the  American  and  emiqre 
attentive  public.  Additional  comparisons  between  Soviet  emiqres 
and  Americans  are  limited  due  to  the  differences  in  sample 
selection,  in  the  questions  asked,  and  in  the  modes  of  analysis. 
In  the  studies  by  Hiller,  Prewitt,  and  others,  for  example,  the 
authors  used  multivariate  analysis  to  determine  the  relative 
impact  of  each  variable  on  attentiveness  to  orqanized  science. 

The  results  of  our  cross-tabulat ions  of  the  SIP  data  suqqest  that 
occupation  may  be  second  in  importance  to  education  in  predicting 
attentiveness  to  science  and  technology,  but  we  cannot  know  for 
sure  until  we  process  the  data  further.  Having  identified  the 
characteristics  of  the  emiqre  population  that  was  most  attentive 
to  science  and  technology,  let  us  now  examine  the  attentive 
public's  attitudes  toward  science,  scientists,  and  science 
policy. 


**One  variable  from  the  American  studies  that  we  did  not 
include  in  our  analysis  was  the  respondents'  political  activity, 
which  accounted  for  6  percent  of  the  variance  in  attentiveness  to 
orqanized  scieace  in  the  United  States.  Hiller,  Prewitt,  and 
Pearson,  p.  51. 
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Soviet  Sfilie  Attitudes  Toward 
Science  and  Technology 

American  scholarship  on  public  attitudes  toward  science 
and  technology  suqqests  that  the  people  who  are  more  informed 
about,  and  more  interested  in,  science  are  generally  the  ones  who 
qive  stronq  support  to  scientific  proqrams  and  to  the  traditional 
values  of  scientific  research.  This  is  the  case  also  for  those 
who  work  close  to  the  science  sector  of  the  economy.  Scientists 
tend  to  be  more  sympathetic  toward  the  fundinq  of  prolects  that 
contribute  directly  to  their  own  work  and  to  the  protection  of 
values  such  as  the  freedom  of  scientific  inquiry.  An  informed 
assessment  of  science  and  technology  often  extends  to  a  broad 
appreciation  of  the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  society 
as  a  whole.  One  might  expect  that  scientists  and  the  attentive 
public  would  be  hiqhly  confident  in  the  ability  of  science  and 
technology  to  solve  social  problems.  At  the  same  tine,  however, 
we  could  argue  that  the  closer  one  is  to  the  scientific 
enterprise,  the  more  one  sees  its  shortcomings,  its  problems,  and 
its  pockets  of  corruption.  The  lofty  image  that  scientists  and 
scientific  institutions  project  to  the  general  public  may  seem 
tarnished  to  those  who  have  direct  experience  with  them. 

In  this  section  we  test  six  hypotheses  regarding  the 
attitudes  of  Soviet  emigres  toward  science  and  technology,  with 
attentiveness  to  organized  science  as  the  key  independent 
variable.  The  maximum  sample  size  for  each  hypothesis  (based  on 
data  from  the  green  supplement)  is  913.  The  six  hypotheses  are: 
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6.  The  nore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  Bore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  support 
Soviet  funding  for  exploration  in  outer  space. 

7.  The  Bore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  nore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  scientific  leaders  were  honest. 

8.  The  Bore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  nore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  scientific  leaders  were  coapetent. 

9.  The  nore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  more  likely  the  respondent  was  to  support 
the  relative  iaportance  of  fundaaental  over  applied  research. 

10.  The  aore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievenents,  the  nore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  value 
the  freedom  of  scientific  inquiry. 

11.  The  more  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  aore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  science  and  technology  could  solve  probleas  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  health,  consumer  goods,  energy,  pollution,  and  crime. 


Hypothesis  6 

The  more  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  Bore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  support 
Soviet  funding  for  exploration  in  outer  space. 

In  1957  the  world  acknowledged  the  launching  of  Sputnik  as 
a  nalor  accomplishment  for  Soviet  science  and  technology.  By 
1965  Soviet  investment  in  science  had  increased  dramatically  and 
the  conmitment  to  the  space  program  continued  into  the  1970s, 
albeit  at  a  slower  pace.  Estimated  expenditures  for  space 
exploration  were  approximately  1  to  2  percent  of  Soviet  GNP  from 
1967  to  1980.32  using  support  for  the  space  program  in  the  1970s 
as  an  indication  of  support  for  Soviet  science  and  technology. 


32prom  1955  to  1965  the  Soviet  science  budget  grew  nore 
than  fivefold.  For  an  estinate  of  space  expenditures,  see  0.  S., 
Congress,  senate,  Soviet  Space  gr oar ass:  Part  1,  97th 

Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1982,  pp.  334-335,  and  earlier  reports  for 
1966-70  and  1971-75. 
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SIP  interviewers  asked  the  emigres  whether  they  thouqht  the 
Soviet  Union  was  spendinq  too  much,  too  little,  or  about  the 
riqht  amount  of  money  on  space  exploration,  alonq  with  several 
other  areas  of  public  policy.33 

General  public  support  for  space  exploration  was  very  low 
compared  with  support  for  other  proqran  areas.  Bore  than  67 
percent  of  the  respondents  thouqht  that  the  qovernnent  was 
spendinq  too  much  money  on  space.  The  only  two  areas  where  a 
qreater  percentage  of  respondents  thouqht  that  the  Soviet  Onion 
was  spendinq  too  much  money  were  defense  (79.3  percent)  and  aid 
to  Eastern  Europe  (72.9  percent).  Indeed,  the  emiqres  may  have 
seen  the  space  proqram  as  part  of  Soviet  military  research  and 
foreiqn  policy.  The  preference  for  a  reduction  of  expenditures 
in  the  space  proqram  was  evident  amonq  all  respondents  regardless 
of  how  closely  they  followed  Soviet  scientific  achievements.  The 
attentive  public  supported  fundinq  for  space  slightly  more  than 
the  nonattentive  public  did,  but  not  by  a  statistically 
significant  amount.  Therefore  hypothesis  6  is  false.  (See  Table 
7.)  There  was  considerable  consensus  on  this  issue  also  between 
scientists  and  nonscientists. 


flXEojfchSSiS  2 

The  more  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  more  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  scientific  leaders  were  honest. 

Was  the  low  public  support  for  space  exploration 


33The  other  areas  were  health,  defense,  agriculture, 
foreign  aid  (to  Eastern  Europe) ,  criae,  and  education. 
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indicative  of  public  distrust  of  scientists  and  scientific 
instututions?  Is  it  possible  that  respondents  saw  the  space 
proqram  as  an  area  where  resources  were  wasted  because  of 
corruption  and  incompetence  asonq  Soviet  space  scientists  and 
technicians?  Or,  was  space  exploration,  along  with  defense  and 
aid  to  Eastern  Europe,  viewed  as  proqrans  directed  toward 
external  tarqets,  at  the  expense  of  domestic- related  proqrans 
such  as  health  and  aqriculture  where  respondents  thouqbt  that  the 

TABLE  7 

ATTENTIVENESS  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 


COLUMN  172  14  627  813 

TOTAL  21.2  1.7  77.1  100.0 


CHI— SQUARE=7. 38364 


SIGNIFICANCE  *  0.2868 
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Soviet  qovernment  should  spend  lore?  Perhaps  the  emiqres  would 
have  responded  sore  positively  in  support  of  dosestic  science 
proqrams  with  sore  iaaediate  practical  payoffs,  such  as 
biomedical  research.  The  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  emiqres’  confidence  that  science  and  technoloqy  could  solve 
health  problems  {see  hypothesis  11). 

To  test  whether  the  public  viewed  science  and  scientific 
institutions  as  basically  honest  or  dishonest,  esiqres  were  asked 
about  the  leaders  of  the  OSSP  Academy  of  Sciences.  For 
comparative  purposes  the  esiqres  were  asked  about  other 
institutions  as  well.  Public  perception  of  the  Academy  was  very 
favorable.  The  OSSK  Academy  of  Sciences  remains  a  hiqhly 
prestiqious  institution,  and  this  was  clearly  reflected  in  the 
esiqres'  assessment.  In  fact,  the  percentaqe  of  the  eaiqre 
population  who  said  that  "none"  or  "hardly  any"  Academy  leaders 
were  honest  was  lower  than  for  the  leaders  of  any  other 
institution.  Alnost  26  percent  of  all  respondents  said  that 
"sost"  or  "almost  all"  Academy  leaders  were  honest,  33.4  percent 
said  that  "some"  were  honest,  and  13.6  percent  said  that  "none" 
or  "hardly  any"  were  honest.  The  only  institution  which  a  hiqher 
percentaqe  of  respondents  (27.3  percent)  considered  to  be 
"mostly"  or  "almost  all"  honest  was  the  military.  Esiqre 
perceptions  of  honesty  in  the  Academy  leadership  were  expressed 
more  frequently  by  the  attentive  public  than  by  the  non* 
attentives,  thus  substantiatinq  hypothesis  7.  (See  Table  8.) 34 


34Those  who  paid  the  least  attention  to  science  and 
technoloqy  were  the  ones  most  likely  to  hold  the  extreme  views 
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Hot  unexpectedly,  scientists  were  more  likely  than  nonscientists 
to  view  the  Academy  leaders  as  honest.  But  they  did  not  have  the 
same  confidence  in  the  Acadeay*s  competency,  as  we  shall  see 
below. 


TABLE  8 

ATTENTIVENESS  AND  THE  HONESTI  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LEADEBS 


Following  I 

Scientific  I 

Achievements  I 

1 

HOW 

Many  scientific  Leaders  Are 

Honest 

BOH 

TOTAL 

None 

1 

1 

Hardly 

Any 

1 

1 

Some 

1 

1 

Host 

I  Almost 
1  All 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

28 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

51 

Very  closely  I 

9.  8 

1 

9.8 

1 

54.9 

1 

17.6 

1 

7.8 

1 

7.6 

1 

7.9 

1 

8.9 

1 

8.3 

1 

5.9 

1 

6.1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

17 

1 

99 

1 

49 

1 

15 

1 

189 

Fairly  closely  I 

4.  8 

1 

9.0 

1 

52.4 

1 

25.9 

1 

7.9 

1 

28.1 

1 

14.3 

I 

30.4 

1 

29.5 

I 

32.2 

1 

22.7 

1 

1 

31 

1 

27 

1 

162 

1 

72 

1 

22 

1 

314 

Not  too  closely  1 

9.9 

1 

8.6 

1 

51.6 

1 

22.9 

1 

7.0 

1 

46.7 

1 

49.2 

1 

48.2 

1 

48.2 

J 

47.4 

1 

33.3 

1 

-♦ 

1 

18 

1 

7 

1 

47 

I 

22 

1 

25 

1 

119 

Mot  at  all  ) 

15.  1 

1 

5.9 

1 

39.5 

1 

18.5 

1 

21.0 

1 

17.7 

I 

28.  6 

1 

12.5 

1 

14.0 

1 

14.5 

1 

37.9 

1 

- 1 

— 

-♦ 

COLUMN 

63 

56 

336 

152 

66 

673 

TOTAL 

9.4 

8.3 

49.9 

22.6 

9.8 

100.0 

CHI-SQUABE=33. 95751  SIGNIFICANCE  =  0.0007 


Hypothesis  £ 

The  sore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
echievenents,  the  lore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  scientific  leaders  were  coapetent. 


that  "none"  (15.1  percent)  or  "all"  (21.0  percent)  of  the  Acadeay 
leaders  were  honest,  whereas  a  aalority  of  the  other  respondents 
selected  the  aiddle  option  and  said  that  "soae"  were  honest. 
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Emiqres  were  asked  about  the  competency  of  Acadeay  leaders 
in  comparison  with  leaders  of  other  institutions.  Aqain,  the 
public*s  view  of  the  Academy  was  a  very  positive  one.  The 
proportion  of  respondents  who  said  that  Acadeay  leaders  were 
incompetent  (2.4  percent)  was  smaller  than  for  any  other 
institution.  The  military  and  the  Academy  were  chosen  as  "most" 
or  "almost  all"  competent  by  the  larqest  proportion  of 
respondents,  that  is,  by  50.2  percent  and  by  49.2  percent 
respectively.  Generally,  the  public  viewed  all  institutions  as 
more  competent  than  honest.  Public  perception  of  Acadeay 
competence  did  not  seem  to  vary  with  one's  attentiveness  to 
scientific  achievements,  however,  and  hypothesis  8  was  found  to 
be  false.  Between  40.0  and  48.1  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
that  "most"  Academy  leaders  were  competent.  The  rest  were  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  the  views  that  "some"  or  "almost  all" 
Academy  leaders  were  competent.  (See  Table  9.)  ”  While  in  qeneral 
aqreement  with  the  rest  of  the  respondents,  scientists  tended  to 
be  more  skeptical  about  this.  Only  15.1  percent  of  the 
scientists  thouqht  that  "almost  all"  Academy  leaders  were 
competent,  compared  with  23.4  percent  of  the  nonscientists  who 
thouqht  so. 

UX££t}i££is  2 

The  more  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  more  likely  the  respondent  was  to  support 
the  relative  importance  of  fundamental  over  applied  research. 


**Aqaia,  the  least  attentive  were  the  ones  most  likely  to 
select  the  extreme  options  of  "none"  or  "all." 
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Respondents  were  asked  if  durinq  their  last  nornal  period 
in  the  OSSB  they  thouqht  it  vas  nore  important  for  scientists  to 
create  nev  ideas  and  theories  or  to  solve  practical  problems. 

The  people  who  were  nost  attentive  to  orqanized  science  said  that 
fundaaental  research  vas  nore  important.  Almost  37  percent  of 
then  preferred  the  creation  of  nev  ideas,  compared  vith  30 
percent  vho  preferred  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  All 
other  respondents  said  that  applied  research  vas  aore  important, 
by  an  increasinqly  qreater  aarqin  for  the  less  attentive.  Aaonq 
those  vho  followed  scientific  achievements  fairly  closely,  there 


TABLE  9 

ATTENTIVENESS  AND  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LEADERS 


Follovinq 

1 

Hov  Nany 

Scientific  Leaders 

Are 

Competent 

Scientific 

- 

ROW 

Achieveaents 

1 . 

None 

"l 

Hardly 

1 

Soae 

1 

Host 

1 

Almost 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

Any 

1 

1 

1 

All 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1 

25 

1 

11 

1 

52 

Very  closely 

1 

1 

1 

30.8 

1 

48.1 

1 

21.2 

1 

7.7 

1 

1 

1 

8.0 

1 

8.0 

1 

7.5 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

59 

1 

90 

1 

41 

1 

193 

Fairly  closely 

1 

1.0 

1 

.5 

1 

30.6 

1 

46.6 

1 

21.2 

1 

28.6 

1 

18.2 

1 

16.7 

1 

29.4 

1 

28.9 

1 

27.9 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

91 

1 

148 

1 

63 

1 

311 

Not  too  closely 

1 

1.6 

1 

1.3 

1 

29.3 

1 

47.6 

1 

20.3 

1 

46.0 

1 

45.5 

1 

66.7 

1 

45.3 

» 

47.6 

1 

42.9 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

35 

1 

48 

1 

32 

1 

120 

Not  at  all 

1 

3.3 

1 

.8 

1 

29.2 

1 

40.0 

1 

26.7 

1 

17.8 

1 

36.4 

1 

16.7 

1 

17.4 

1 

15.4 

1 

21.8 

1 

COLO  BN 

11 

6 

201 

311 

147 

676 

TOTAL 

1.6 

.9 

29.7 

46.0 

21.7 

100.0 

CHI -SQUARE* 7. 68627 


SIGNIFICANCE  *  0.8091 
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was  a  0.5  percent  difference  in  the  proportion  who  preferred 
applied  over  basic  research  (36.5  percent  and  36.0  percent 
respectively).  Aaonq  those  who  did  not  follow  scientific 
achieveaents  too  closely,  there  was  a  3.0  percent  difference 
(40.7  percent  and  37.7  percent):  and  for  those  who  did  not  follow 
scientific  achieveaents  at  all,  there  was  a  16.9  percent 
difference  (51.5  percent  and  34.6  percent).  (See  Table  10.) 
Hypothesis  9  is  true.  In  a  separate  cross- tabulation  we  found 
that  scientists  were  the  ones  aost  likely  to  support  both  kinds 


TABLE  10 

ATTENTIVENESS  AND  SUPPORT  POR  FUNDAHENTAL  RESEARCH 


Follow inq 
Scientific 
Achieveaents 


Bhat  Scientists  Should  Do 


Create 

Ideas 


Solve 

Problems 


Both 

I 


ROB 

TOTAL 


— - - + - - — ♦ - - — -♦ - - — -♦ 

I  24  |  20  |  21  |  65 

Very  closely  |  36.9  j  30.8  |  32.3  |  8.4 

|  8.4  |  6.3  |  11.8  | 

- — - ♦ - — — ♦ — — -♦ — - - ♦ 

I  80  |  81  |  61  |  222 

Fairly  closely  I  36.0  |  36.5  )  27.5  j  28.5 

I  28.1  |  25.7  |  34.3  | 

- - - — - ♦ - - ♦ - ♦ - ♦ 

I  136  |  147  |  78  |  361 

Hot  too  closely  |  37.7  j  40.7  |  21.6  |  46.4 

I  47.7  |  46.7  |  43.8  | 

- - - - 1  - - ♦ - — ♦ - ♦ 

I  45  |  67  |  18  |  130 

Hot  at  all  |  34.6  |  51.5  |  13.8  |  16.7 

)  15.8  |  21.3  |  10.1  | 

- — - — - «• - + - - ♦ - - ♦ 


COLO BN  285  315  178  778 

TOTAL  36.6  40.5  22.9  100.0 


CHI-SQ 0 AB  E* 1 6. 0  63 1 0 


SI6HIFXCAHCE  *  0.0134 


of  activities  (36.1  percent  of  scientists,  compared  vith  26.4 
percent  of  the  attentive  public,  and  18.2  percent  of  the 
nonattentive  public) .  &  similar  decline  in  the  relative  support 

for  both  basic  and  applied  research  can  be  seen  in  Table  10  (from 
32.3  percent  for  the  most  attentive  to  13.8  percent  for  the 
nonattentive) . 

Hypothesis  10 

The  more  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievements,  the  more  likely  the  respondent  vas  to  value 
the  freedom  of  scientific  inquiry. 

To  see  whether  the  emiqres  supported  freedom  of  scientific 
inquiry,  they  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  placement  of 

TABLE  11 

ATTENTIVENESS  AMO  THE  PHEEDOH  OP  SCIENTIFIC  RESEABCH 


1 

Should 

Research 

Be 

~ 

Following 

1 

Free  or 

Restricted 

Scientific 

-  - 

BOH 

Achievements 

1 

1 

Free 

1 

Bestrict 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

47 

1 

18 

1 

65 

Very  closely 

1 

72.3 

1 

27.7 

I 

8.1 

1 

8.4 

1 

7.5 

1 

1 

150 

1 

67 

1 

217 

Fairly  closely 

1 

69.  1 

1 

30.9 

t 

27.1 

1 

26.7 

1 

28.0 

1 

1 

266 

1 

100 

1 

366 

Not  too  closely 

1 

72.7 

1 

27.3 

1 

45.8 

1 

47.4 

1 

41.8 

1 

1 

98 

1 

54 

1 

152 

Not  at  all 

1 

64.5 

1 

35.5 

1 

19.0 

1 

17.5 

1 

♦ 

22.6 

1 

♦ 

COLOflN 

TOTAL 


561 
70.  1 


239 

29.9 


800 

100.0 


CHI-SQOAHB-3. 70703 


SIGNIFICANCE  «  0.2949 


restrictions  on  scientific  research.  Should  scientists  be 
permitted  to  study  whatever  they  want  [even  if  they  soaetiaes 
discover  thinqs  that  aiqht  be  haraful)  ,  or  should  there  be 
restrictions  on  their  research?  Support  for  the  principle  of 
scientific  freedoa  was  widespread  reqardless  of  whether  the 
respondent  was  qenerally  attentive  or  nonattentive  to  science. 

(See  Table  11.)  Therefore,  hypothesis  10  is  false.  Support  for 
the  freedoa  of  scientific  research  was  even  hiqher  aaonq  eaiqre 
scientists  (75.0  percent  of  thea  were  opposed  to  any  restrictions 
on  science,  coapared  with  69.5  percent  of  the  nonscientists  who 
opposed  restrictions) ,  but  this  was  not  statistically 
significant. 

•» 

Hypothesis  1 1 

The  aore  closely  the  respondent  followed  Soviet  scientific 
achievenents,  the  aore  likely  the  respondent  was  to  believe 
that  science  and  technology  could  solve  probleas  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  health,  consuaer  goods,  energy,  pollution,  and  criae. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  eaiqres  said  that  the  solution 
of  practical  probleas  was  aore  iaportant  than  theory- buildinq. 

But  did  they  have  faith  in  science  and  technology  to  solve 
probleas  in  areas  of  social  and  econoaic  policy?  To  test 
hypothesis  11  the  eaiqres  were  asked  whether  they  believed 
(during  their  last  noraal  period  in  the  USSR)  that  Soviet  science 
and  technology  could  eventually  solve  aost  of  the  probleas,  soae 
of  the  probleas,  or  none  of  the  probleas  in  several  policy  areas. 

The  results  differed,  of  course,  depending  on  the  area  of  public 
policy.  The  interpretation  of  these  differences  is  soaewhat 
aabiguous.  In  soae  cases*  differences  nay  reflect  the  eaigres' 
perceptions  of  the  relative  distances  between  science  and 
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technoloqy,  oc  the  one  hand,  and  the  substantive  policy  areas,  on 
the  other.  Or,  the  differences  nay  reflect  the  eaiqres' 
perceptions  of  how  aaenable  each  problen  vas  to  any  kind  of  a 
solution.  In  other  cases,  eaigres  nay  have  been  expressing  their 
confidence  in  the  Soviet  systen,  that  is,  in  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  political  leadership  to  use  science  and  technology  in  the 
solution  of  certain  social  problens.  Therefore,  ve  do  not  knov 
whether  the  respondent  was  focusinq  on  the  research  potential  of 
science  and  technoloqy  or  on  the  Soviet  systen  in  qeneral.  with 
this  in  nind,  let  ns  review  the  results. 

The  people  who  followed  Soviet  scientific  achievenents 
closely  were  no  more  likely  than  the  nonattentives  to  believe 
that  science  a  *  technoloqy  could  solve  the  problens  in 
aqriculture,  health,  enerqy,  or  crine.  There  vas  a  statistically 
significant  difference  in  the  correlations  for  pollution  and 
consuner  goods,3*  but  the  distribution  of  responses  did  not 
clearly  correspond  to  what  vas  stated  in  the  hypothesis.  For 
nost  policy  areas,  therefore,  hypothesis  11  appeared  to  be  false. 
For  a  better  delineation  of  responses,  ve  created  a  nev  variable 
that  separated  eniqre  scientists  froa  other  eniqres  in  their 
responses  to  the  question  on  attention  to  Soviet  scientific 
achievenents.  Since  people  vho  worked  in  the  science  sector  of 
the  econony  or  in  science  occupations  were  aaonq  the  nost 

attentive  aeabers  of  the  eniqre  population,  ve  put  then  in  the 

* 


**Chi-squares  for  the  correlations  between  attentiveness 
and  pollution/consuaer  qoods  are  statistically  significant  at  the 
0.0018  level  and  0.0745  level,  respectively. 
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top  cateqory  of  attentiveness  and  combined  the  four  response 
categories  to  tvo  for  the  nonscientists  as  follows: 


Scientist /Attentive  £ufclic  Variable  H 

1.  Scientists  (eaiqres  who  worked  in  the  science 

sector  or  in  science  occupations)  . . 100 

2.  Attentive  Public  (nonscientists  who  followed 
scientific  achieveaents  very  closely  or 

fairly  closely)  243 

3.  Nona ttentive  Public  (nonscientists  who 
followed  scientific  achieveaents  not  too 

closely  or  not  at  all)  .  • . . . 570 


Total  nunber  of  respondents  who  answered  the  question 

on  attentiveness  to  science  .  .......  913 


Be  then  correlated  this  variable  with  eaiqre  opinions  on  the 
ability  of  science  and  technoloqy  to  solve  social  and  econoaic 
problems. 

The  policy  areas  where  eaiqres  expressed  the  aost 
confidence  were  health,  energy,  and  pollution,  in  each  case,  a 
nalority  said  that  science  and  technoloqy  could  solve  at  least 
"sone"  of  the  probleas.  The  aost  positive  reponses  were  in  the 
area  of  energy,  where  32.8  percent  said  that  science  and 
technoloqy  could  solve  "aost"  of  the  probleas.  At  the  other 
extreae,  a  aajority  of  eaiqres  said  that  science  and  technoloqy 
could  solve  MnoneM  of  the  probleas  in  agriculture  and  consuaer 
goods  (53.1  and  53.9  percent  respectively).  (See  Table  12.)  It 
is  significant  that  scientists  were  consistently  aore  neqative 
than  nonscientists  about  the  ability  of  science  and  technoloqy  to 
solve  social  and  econoaic  probleas.  In  all  six  areas  of  public 
policy,  scientists  were  the  aost  likely  to  say  that  "none**  of  the 
probleas  could  be  solved  by  science  and  technoloqy.  By  contrast. 
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the  attentive  nonscientists  were  the  aost  optiaistic.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  attentive  nonscientists  were 
people  who  supported  orqanized  science,  but  they  did  not  know  as 
auch  about  the  country's  scientific  and  technical  capabilities  as 
the  scientists  did.  (See  Table  13.) 

TABLE  12 

PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

I  Science  and  Technology  Can  Solve 


Area  of 

Public  Policy 

)  flost/Soae/None 

of 

the  Probleas(a) 

i 

I  Host 

Soae 

1 

None 

N 

Aqr iculture 

1  9- 1 

1 

37.9 

1 

1 

53.1 

795 

Health 

!  18.5 

1 

67.2 

1 

1 

14.4 

807 

Consuner  goods 

j  8.4 

1 

37.6 

1 

1 

53.9 

805 

Energy 

1  32.8 

1 

60.6 

1 

1 

6.7 

720 

Pollution 

!  17.5 

1 

52.7 

1 

1 

29.8 

766 

Criae 

1  14.0 

48.6 

1 

37.4 

771 

(a)  Percentage  of  all  respondents  (N)  who  answered 
in  each  policy  area.  Each  row  totals  100  percent. 
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TABLE  13 

INABILITY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEHS  la) 


Area  of 

Public  Policy 

Scientists 

|  Nonscientists 

|  Attentive! Nonattentive 

I  Level  of 
{Significance 
1  lb) 

Agriculture 

64.9 

]  49.8 

1 

1 

1  52.2 

1 

!  0.0637 

1 

Health 

17.7 

1  15.4 

1 

|  0.0044 

1 

Consumer  goods 

70.8 

i  52.2 

1 

|  0.0028 

1 

Enerqy 

8.8 

i  5.  i 

t 

« 

i  7.0 

1 

|  0.2494 

1 

Pollution 

40.6 

1*  28.7 

1 

|  0.0640 

1 

Crine 

|  35.4 

1 

!  0.0922 

1 

(a)  Percentage  of  each  qroup  who  said  that  science  and 
technology  could  solve  "none"  of  the  problens  in  that  policy  area. 

(b)  The  levels  at  which  the  chi-squares  are  statistically 
significant  in  cross-tabulations  of  responses  fron  scientists 
and  nonscientists. 

Conclusion 

Despite  the  linitations  in  the  SIP  data  base,  ve  still  can 
draw  sone  general  conclusions  about  the  attentive  public  for 
Soviet  science  and  technology.  The  interest  in  organized  science 
was  fairly  high,  whether  neasured  by  the  enigres'  reading  habits 
or  by  their  attention  to  Soviet  scientific  achievements. 
Approzinately  33  to  45  percent  of  the  enigres  could  be  considered 
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members  of  the  attentive  public. 37  Many  of  them  read  science 
fiction  and  acquired  information  on  organized  science  by  readinq 
scientific- technical  nonfiction.  Those  who  were  attentive  to 
science  and  technoloqy  had  a  more  positive  imaqe  of  the  honesty 
of  scientific  leaders,  and  they  were  more  likely  to  support  the 
relative  importance  of  fundamental  research.  The  concept  of 
attentiveness  was  significant  in  drawing  these  distinctions,  but 
it  was  not  very  helpful  in  differentiating  emiqre  attitudes  in 
areas  where  there  was  a  high  deqree  of  consensus. 

On  the  whole,  Soviet  euiqres  had  a  positive  view  of 
science  and  scientific  leaders.  There  was  widespread  support  for 
the  freedom  of  scientific  inquiry  and  a  prevailing  consensus  that 
scientists  were  competent  in  their  work.  Emiqre  confidence  in 
the  enterprise  of  science  and  in  the  professional  behavior  of 
scientists  apparently  did  not  extend  to  the  Soviet  system  in 
qeneral.  The  different  assessments  of  organized  science  in 
contributing  to  each  area  of  social  and  economic  policy  reflected 
a  discriminating,  but  somewhat  negative  view  of  the  system's 
ability  to  utilize  its  scientific  and  technical  capabilities 
effectively.  Bhere  there  mas  confidence  that  Soviet  organized 
science  could  solve  some  of  the  problems,  for  example  in  the  area 
of  health,  there  was  criticism  that  the  Soviet  government  was  not 


*7only  18  percent  of  the  American  public  was  attentive  to 
organized  science  in  1979,  but  the  U.S.  and  SIP  statistics  are 
not  directly  comparable.  The  range  in  the  size  of  the  attentive 
public  in  the  United  States  was  from  4  percent  of  the  population 
to  55  percent  depending  on  the  level  of  education  fBiller, 
Prewitt,  and  Pearson,  p.  v) .  Almost  45  percent  of  the  emigres  in 
the  Soviet  Interview  Prolect  were  highly  educated,  which  nay 
account  for  the  large  size  of  the  attentive  public  in  this  study. 
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investing  enough  resources  to  do  so.  In  other  areas,  such  as 
agriculture,  the  eaigres  were  pessimistic  about  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities,  possibly  also  because  of  inadeguate 
resource  allocation.96  This  would  be  all  the  more  frustrating  for 
those  who  considered  the  main  task  of  science  to  be  the  solution 
of  practical  problems.  The  pragmatic  orientation  toward  science 
and  technology,  especially  among  nonscientists,  niqht  account  for 
the  low  priority  of  the  space  proqran.  Eaigres  may  have  seen  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  as  frivolous  or  as  a  military  venture 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  average  citizen. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  aspect  of  our  study  is  the 
negative  attitude  of  Soviet  eaiqre  scientists  toward  Soviet 
scientific  and  technical  capabilities.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
siqnif icantly  more  attentive  to  organized  science  than 
non scientists  were.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  scientists 
followed  scientific  achievements  and  71.5  percent  read  scientific 
literature.  But  there  is  another  side  to  these  statistics. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  scientists  admitted  that  they  had  not 
been  reading  scientific-technical  nonfiction  and  that  they  had 
not  followed  scientific  achievements  closely.  This  might  explain 
their  belief  that  scientists  were  not  as  competent  as  the  public 
thought  they  were.  Also,  scientists  nay  have  had  hiqher 
expectations  for  the  scientific  community  than  the  rest  of  the 
public  did.  Their  disaffection  with  the  quality  of  Soviet 
science  and  technology  may  have  been  tied  very  closely  to  their 


*• Almost  two-thirds  of  the  emigres  said  that  the  Soviet 
qoverasent  was  spending  too  little  on  health  and  agriculture. 
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disaffection  with  the  Soviet  Onion  and  their  decision  to 
emiqrate.  3* 

The  attentive  public  identified  in  this  study  was  once 
part  of  a  larger  attentive  public  toward  science  and  technology 
in  the  USSB.  Although  we  have  no  comparable  statistics  on  the 
proportion  of  the  Soviet  population  that  follows  scientific 
achievements  closely,  we  would  probably  find  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Soviet  attentive  public  would  be  sinilar 
to  the  characteristics  discussed  here.  Both  on  a  theoretical  and 
an  enpirical  level,  one  could  argue  that  education,  occupation, 
urban  residence,  age,  gender,  and  religiosity  are  inportant 
factors  in  the  developnent  of  attentiveness  to  organized  science 
in  the  OSSR.  It  is  problematic,  however,  to  speculate  about  the 
Soviet  attentive  public  sharinq  the  attitudes  of  the  enigre 
attentives  toward  science,  scientists,  and  science  policy. 
Sinilarly,  one  could  question  whether  Soviet  scientists  would 
agree  with  the  eniqre  scientists  in  their  assessments  of  soviet 
scientific  and  technical  capabilities.  Finally,  we  do  not  know 
if  citizens  in  the  OSSR  would  demonstrate  the  same  deqree  of 
support  for  unrestricted  scientific  research  and  respect  for 
scientific  leaders,  while  beinq  skeptical  about  the  ability  of 
science  and  technology  to  solve  social  and  economic  problems. 

Bather  than  make  speculative  comparisons  with  the 
attentive  public  in  the  OSSR,  it  might  be  more  fruitful,  at  this 


**There  is  a  possibility  too  that  eaiqres  in  professional 
occupations  may  downgrade  the  quality  of  their  employment  sector 
im  the  OSSR  as  a  personal  validation  of  their  decision  to  leave. 
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staqe  of  our  analysis,  to  conclude  with  some  questions  that  can 
affect  the  interpretations  of  data  in  other  portions  of  the 
Soviet  Interview  Prolect.  Can  we  identify  an  attentive  public 
for  different  areas  of  public  policy?  Is  there  a  sequent  of  the 
emiqre  population  that  was  hiqhly  interested  in,  and 
knowledqeable  about,  other  social  issues?  How  does  attentiveness 
to  public  issues  relate  to  the  political  socialization 
experienced  by  the  emiqres  before  they  left  the  OSSB?  Do  the 
emiqres  show  a  consistent  preference  for  proqrams  that  have 
domestic  social  value?  Does  the  emiqre  population  qenerally  make 
a  distinction  between  their  support  for  professional  elites  and 
their  skepticism  about  the  contribution  of  those  elites  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems?  Does  this  reflect  a  serious 
discrepancy  between  the  hiqh  prestiqe  of  institutions  and  low 
public  confidence  in  system  performance?  Such  questions  remind 
us  that  the  issue  of  attentiveness  to  science  and  technoloqy  is 
not  an  isolated  one,  but  is  part  of  a  broad  ranqe  of  issues  that 
characterize  the  citizen*  s  relationship  to  public  policy. 


